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as it concerns society, and as it concerns religion. He emphar 
sizes the mutual disciplinary value of marriage. But the most 
interesting portions of his book are those in which he treats of 
divorce and what he calls "leasehold marriage," i. e., marriage 
terminable by consent. He does not take the extreme sacra- 
mental view of marriage which, while it may believe that indis- 
soluble marriage would yield the best results for society gener- 
ally) yet declines to ground the sanction of marriage on any 
consideration of consequences, but simply on the command of 
God. And he would not agree that there is no logical stopping- 
place between this view of marriage and "leasehold marriage." 
The logical outcome of the sacramental view of marriage would 
seem to be that the remarriage of widowers and widows is 
adulterous. In Mr. Forsyth's view marriage "may be less than 
a church sacrament, but it is a moral; it is certainly more than 
a contract." "If not a sacrament, it is a means of grace." 
When Christ spoke of marriage he was not legislating. He was 
thinking of marriage "theologically, not sociologically, as an ex- 
pression of the will of God for His Kingdom, and not as a piece 
of natural social ethic." "If Jesus was a legislator, Christian- 
ity must be monkery or Tolstoiism." The church ought to re- 
fuse to marry a guilty divorced person, but Mr. Forsyth offers 
us a most ingenious justification for the remarriage of the in- 
nocent party. Just as the exclusiveness of the marriage tie is 
destroyed by death, so the exclusiveness of this relation is de- 
stroyed by infidelity. "Hence, if the second marriage of the 
survivor is lawful after death, it is similarly lawful to the moral 
survivor after the other's death by infidelity and divorce." 
"Leasehold marriage," Mr. Forsyth argues, would lead to the 
degradation of the status of women. "Women would suffer most 
from any relaxation of the traditional view of the marriage tie. 
University College, Cardiff. ^- ^- Strangk. 

Criminal Responsibility and Social Constraint. By R. M. 
McConnell, Ph.D. London : John Murray, 1912. Pp. vi, 339. 

The object of this book may be broadly described as the dis- 
covery of the true ground for the punishment of criminals. The 
first part consists of the discussion of four theories of punish- 
ment, — the expiation, retribution, deterrence, and reformation 
theories, — ^the pros and cons of which are very ably set out. 
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The author will have nothing to do with expiation or retribu- 
tion as such, and calls his own theory that of 'social utility.' 
The sole aim is to be the protection of society, and in so far as 
punishment for retribution, deterrence, or reformation contributes 
to this, it is justified. The author next proceeds to discuss so- 
ciety's right to punish, which, he maintains, can only be upheld 
on purely utilitarian grounds, and must be dissociated from any 
theory of moral responsibility based on moral freedom. This 
involves a discussion of the whole question of freedom, which 
occupies twelve chapters, and is undoubtedly the weakest part 
of the book. The author's position is that of complete deter- 
minism, — a position maintained with a confidence and dogma^ 
tism evidently founded on the belief that it is 'the fundamental 
axiom of all science.' Of course it is no such thing, but only 
an empirical principle which is found to hold good in many 
sciences, but is by no means established in the case of human 
actions. "The admission of freedom," says Dr. McConnell, 
"would be fatally embarrassing to scientific procedure. Science 
is bound up with the denial of freedom in any and every sense 
of the word." This is, of course, a petitia principii; it is as- 
sumed that psychology must necessarily fall into line with the 
other sciences. The essential nature of volition is missed, be- 
cause it is assumed that volitions must be assimilated to events 
which take place as the result of the play of mechanical forces. 
"The will, in the act called choosing, selects inevitably the 
course followed. It is shut up to just one choice. " The obvious 
answer to this is that, if the course followed is inevitable, the 
case is not one of choice at all. In face of the overwhelming 
testimony of human consciousness to the fact that it is possible 
to act in a given situation in any one of different ways, — a 
testimony founded not only on the experience of the moment, 
but on the fact of remorse, — Dr. McConnell maintains that it 
is impossible; and his sole ground is the supposed requirements 
of science. Because something must happen in any given situa- 
tion, it is held to be the only thing that could have happened. 
The only alternative view is supposed to be that of 'free will,' — 
namely, that himian actions are uncaused. 'Free' and 'un- 
caused' are treated as synonyms, and thus the libertarian view 
is misrepresented. For this view does not necessarily imply that 
our actions are unaffected by motives, but only that in the last 
resort the outcome of the 'conflict of motives' is determined not 
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by their respective strength, but by the will, and that until the 
wiU acts there is real contingency. Dr. McConnell, however, 
does not, like Mr. Blatchford, draw from the determinist posi- 
tion the conclusion that we should not be punished for our ac- 
tions. On the contrary, he holds that "determinism alone 
affords a reasonable justification for praising or blaming, re- 
warding or punishing, a person for his behavior." If we take 
determinism in the very wide sense which Dr. McConnell gives 
to it, — namely, that the environment, heredity, and past history 
of an individual are contributory causes of his actions, — ^the 
conclusion is certainly justified; for, if actions are entirely un- 
caused, certainly no amount of punishment will have any effect, 
either deterrent or reformatory. But it is when he gets off the 
'free will' controversy that Dr. McConnell is soundest. His book 
is valuable as showing the enormous part played in the causa- 
tion of crime by conditions for which the criminal is completely 
irresponsible, — such as insanity, epilepsy, or other abnormal 
states; and still more as emphasizing the effect of social condi- 
tions, such as poverty, overcrowding, and misdirected education. 
His final conclusion is that, though moral responsibility is to 
be repudiated, everyone is socially responsible for his behavior, 
"in the sense that society will deal with him in a manner which 
his behavior indicates to be necessary for social protection." 
In other words, the criminal is dangerous to society, and, even 
if he could not help his actions, he must be punished for the 
sake of society. This is a conclusion with Avhich few will quar- 
rel, and the social grounds for punishment are forcibly and 
exhaustively presented. Though the metaphysical argument 
which forms so large a part of the book seems to me unsound, 
this does not affect the value of the rest. 

London, England. J- ^- P^tne. 

The Decline op Aristocracy. By Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. 
London : Fisher Unwin, 1912. Pp. 320. 

Should any incautious young aristocrat open this book, he 
would surely find food for reflection. He might even go so far 
as to make away with himself or discover the following fact, — 
that all his life, or rather, from at least a generation before he 
was bom, he had never been given a chance. He would, at the 
least, I am afraid, be very much startled and shocked to find 



